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Ontario county boys at Geneva High School for rural school day instruction 


Geneva High School Holds Rural School Day 


Among the many devices which have been 
used to arouse interest on the part of groups 
of pupils is the rural school day, an occasion 
apparently originated by teachers of agricul- 
ture with the cooperation of principals and 
district superintendents of schools. Such days 
bring the older boys from rural schools in the 
patronage area of a high school maintaining 
a department of agriculture to attend instruc- 
tion in the central high school. Thus super- 
intendents and teachers by intimate personal 
touch and kindly counsel and guidance are able 


to realize their desire to interest larger numbers 
of pupils to continue their education beyond 
the compulsory school age. 

Such an occasion brought the group of boys 
shown in the above picture to the Geneva High 
School. In the back row and standing to the 
right of District Superintendent H. S. G. Love- 
less is an elderly man who helped in large part 
to make the rural school day at Geneva a suc- 
is Mr Whitney, a successful farmer 
living near Geneva, who is chairman of the 
advisory board of the department of agricul- 


cess. He 
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ture of the school. He known throughout 


the agricultural world as the man who devel- 
oped the famous Whitney orchards. Out of 
his rich and successful experience he gave 
freely in this instructions to the boys, most of 
whom knew of his success and who derived 
inspiration and assistance in their apple growing 
projects by sitting at his feet for nearly an 
hour and a half on that day. 

In addition to the instruction given by Mr 
Whitney helpful talks were given by district 
superintendents and by A. J. Merrell, superin- 
tendent of schools at Geneva. Special instruc- 
tion in agriculture was also given by the 
teacher in agriculture and the Ontario county 
leader of junior project work. A local news- 
paper declared: “The occasion was clearly a 
signal event in the lives of these boys.” They 
returned to their homes with a new vision of 
the place of the school in successful farming. 

Commenting on this and similar gatherings, 
A. K. Getman, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, said: 

Doubtless there is no reader of this Bulletin 
who does not realize that the farmers of this 
country are going through a severe period of 
“hard times.” This is not the fault of the 
middle man, the reserve banks or high freight 
rates or many other things which may be cited. 
It is simply the inevitable result of conditions 
which follow all wars. Under the stimulus of 
‘food will win the war,” the farmers put their 
shoulders to the wheel and produced enormous 
quantities of foodstuffs. Then came peace and 
deflation. Besides an overproduction of food, 
which kept prices low, the farmer found that 
his dollar was worth only about 60 per cent as 
much as before the war. The things he bought 
were high and things he sold were cheap. 
All this has had a tremendous influence on the 
outlook of farm boys toward vocation. 

In just such groups as are assembled on the 
Geneva High School steps the thought is upper- 
most: “I shall not engage in farming because 
it doesn’t pay.” The thought receives plenty 
of support at home because in many cases life- 
time savings have been wiped out since 1920. 
But there is danger in this thought if it is not 
properly balanced. Thousands of boys and 
young men in the open country like the out- 
door life and not only are happy in a farming 
occupation but are ideally adapted to it. We 
school people must guard against coercing 
young folks into any vocation, either into farm- 
ing or away from farming into city vocations. 
The facts should be clearly stated so that pupils 
may make their own choices. 

In agriculture we are passing through the 
same type of situation as occurred in 1870 and 
1897 except that now it is more acute. At 
those periods severe depressions occurred 
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Thousands of young people left the farms for 
the same reasons that thousands are now think- 
ing about doing so. The significant fact about 
these depressions is that in a few years the 
cycle reversed itself and conditions were favor- 
able to farmers. Today, for the young man 
farming presents as desirable an opportunity 
for vocation as ever. By the time the lads are 
prepared to work in the open country every 
indication points to the conclusion that the 
present conditions will be reversed. Dr G. F. 
Warren of Cornell University says, “ Now is 
a good time to prepare for farming.” Young 
men who prepare for farming at the present 
time may actually profit by the “hard times’ 
through which farmers are now passing. The 

‘hard times” have decreased the price of land 
and equipment already on farms. When the 
young men are ready to go into business for 
themselves they will be able to profit by this 
low valuation and to organize their business so 
as to benefit by the new price level which i 
certain to come. 
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Dental Clinics Provided 
for Rural School Pupils 

During the past year 2300 pupils were bene- 
fited by the dental clinics started several years 
ago in the second district of Monroe county, 
Mark B. Furman is superintendent 
of schools. The service was provided in East 
Rochester, Pittsford, Honeoye Falls and 
twenty-two rural schools. In East Rochester 
the Red Cross pays for the work; in Pittsford 
the Parent-Teacher Association has financed 
it; in Honeoye Falls the board of education 
has contributed the funds. 

The work is done under the auspices of the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, the head of 
which, Dr H. J. Burkhart, is interested in 
serving the children of the rural sections. To 
the designated schools he sends the necessary 
equipment, the dental hygienists and a dentist, 
the latter having charge of the work which is 
done by groups of from five to ten young 
women. 

They do not fill any teeth but thoroughly 
clean them. The nurse, the teacher or the 
pupil is given a card showing the cavities, if 
any are found. The work is rapidly done and 
100 or more pupils are treated in a day. 

The rural work is generally financed by each 
child bringing 25 cents to his teacher. Then 
the teacher, if she has an automobile, or the 
trustee or some other person interested in the 
work of the district, takes the pupils to the 
nearest high school. 
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Service Is Goal of Education, Commissioner Declares 


An “aristocracy of service” was urged as 
the proper goal of university training by Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves, in 
an address at the Founder’s Day ceremonies 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, on January 12th. 

Such a goal, the Commissioner said, was 
clearly the underlying motive of the founder 
of the university, Ezra Cornell, whose birthday 
anniversary is annually celebrated as Founder's 
Day at Ithaca. As Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Doctor Graves is a member of the board 
of trustees of Cornell University. 

It is an aristocracy of service rather than 
an aristocracy of brains that should be made 
the basis for limiting admission to college, 
Commissioner Graves declared. Using as his 
theme the words of founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity, “I would found an institution where 
any person can find instruction in any study,” 
Commissioner Graves showed that Ezra Cornell 
realized the importance of leaders in every 
field, although higher institutions in his day 
afforded little or no training outside of the 
traditional courses in classics, mathematics and 
philosophy. Ezra Cornell realized also, he said, 
that it is shortsighted to confine the opportunity 
for higher education to the wealthy or the 
socially elect, as the custom had been, and he 
wished to extend the possibility of development 
to every one who can profit by it regardless of 
financial ties or social status. 

This desire to develop leadership and the 
founder’s plan for training leaders by providing 
universal opportunity for education were 
praised by the Commissioner. 

“Tt is unfortunate, however,” he said, “ that 
we Americans seem so often to accompany our 
generous conception of universal education with 
the absurd implication that all persons are born 
with equal ability and possibilities, and should 
be given exactly the same training, as well as 
the same opportunities. No such want of dis- 
crimination can be read into Cornell’s desire 
to furnish instruction to every person in any 
study.” 

A change, however, is taking place, he 
pointed out, for not only have grave doubts 
arisen concerning our educational theory, but 
the accumulated after-the-war-load, the wide 
distribution of wealth, and the obvious material 
advantages of higher training, have collectively 
brought such vast hordes to our college gates 





as to make the reception of them all a physical 
impossibility. This has brought about, he said, 
the realization of the necessity of limiting col- 
lege admission to those who are able to get 
the most out of the training, and has resulted 
in the application of the phrase, “an aristocracy 
of brains,” by certain college executives. 

This attempt to limit higher education to 
those who will make it of some real profit to 
themselves and society, is considered by the 
Commissioner a healthful tendency, if it is but 
broadly construed. He pointed out, however, 
that in selecting the few to be trained for 
leadership, there are other characteristics to be 
considered besides the intellectual. He men- 
tioned as two moral qualities that should be 
especially stressed, the capacity for industry 
and for perseverance, since leadership can not 
be attained by the indolent and weak-willed, 
however intellectual they may be. 

This led the Commissioner to propose in place 
of limitation on the basis of an aristocracy of 
brains, the slogan of an aristocracy of service. 
The elimination of the intellectually unfit is 
a step in the right direction, he admitted, but 
the brilliant student will be of little value to 
the world if he fails to make the most of his 
opportunities or to use them in the service of 
the society that has granted him special privi- 
leges. Even the most gifted youth, the Com- 
missioner said, has no natural right to the 
advantages of a college education. 

He then pointed out the need for youths to 
be trained for the service of society and con- 
cluded : 

Some such view of the mission of the insti- 
tution he would found, although “ seen through 
a glass, darkly,” must have animated Ezra 
Cornell. And as three score years ago his 
mind’s eye vaguely beheld these modern knights 
buckling on their armor to do valiant service 
for the cause of civilization and progress, his 
emotions must have been stirred and his deter- 
mination steeled. Can you wonder that he was 
willing to devote his fortune, his energies and 
his life, to such a project? Surely you, his 
successors and beneficiaries, can not prove 
recreant to the trust and unworthy of the 
founder in your selection and nurturing of an 
“aristocracy of service.” Give ear, then, to 
Alma Mater as she utters her kindly admoni- 


tion: 
O’er knights so bold, in days of old 
Noblesse oblige held sway, 
Cornellians, all, 

Rise to the call, 

And prove its truth today, 
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History Teachers Report Books Useful to Pupils 


In response to the repeatedly expressed desire 
of teachers for a list of books for supplemental 
reading in history, a report has been made by a 
joint committee of three associations of history 
teachers, on the basis of evidence from success- 
ful teachers of history in secondary schools. 
The three associations are: New England His- 
tory Teachers Association, the History Teach- 
ers Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland, and the Teachers Section of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 


The judgment as to what historical books 
had been “found in actual experience most 
valuable and interesting to pupils in secondary 
schools ” was asked of 350 teachers. The re- 
port is based upon replies received from 110 
successful teachers of history in large and 
small secondary schools in twenty-seven states 
and from all sections of the country. From 
their recommendations the committee selected 
the ten books in each of the subjects of ancient, 
European, English and American history, which 
it regards as most valuable and at the same 
time forming a well-balanced, although small 
list. Additional desirable books, recommended 
by at least four teachers, are also listed in order 
to meet individual preferences or local needs. 
It is also suggested that the additional list may 
be used for a gradual increase of the school 
library from year to year. 

The list of books is given below. A supple- 
mentary list of comparatively recent books 
f recommended 


likely to prove useful, and « 
novels will be given in a later issue of the 
Bulletin to the Schools. 


Ancient History 
List of ten books 
Davis, W. S. Readings in Ancient History. 
Allyn 
Davis, W. S. A Day in Old Athens. Allyn 
Johnston, H. W. Private Life of the 
Romans. Scott 


Plutarch. Lives 
Dutton’s Everyman's Library; also various other 

_ editions. 

Either 

Gulick, C. B. Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Appleton 

or 

Tucker, T. G. Life in Ancient Athens. 
Macmillan 


Tucker, T. G. Life in the Roman World of 
Nero and St Paul. Macmillan 

Hopkinson, L. W. Greek Leaders. Hough- 
ton 

Oman, C. W. C. Seven Roman Statesmen. 
Longmans 

Seignobos, C. History of Ancient Civiliza- 
tion, trans. and ed. by A. H. Wilde. 
Scribner 

Emerton, E. Introduction to Middle Ages. 
Ginn 

Recommended for use in both ancient and in 

European history. 

Additional desirable books recommended by at 

least four teachers 

Robinson, C. E. Days of Alkibiades 

Botsford. Source Book of Ancient History 

Webster. Readings in Ancient History 

Baikie. Sea Kings of Crete 

Preston and Dodge. Private Life of the 
Romans 

Mahaffy. Social Life in Greece 

Fling. Source Book in Ancient Greek His- 
tory 

Church. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero 

Bliimner. Home Life of the Ancient Greeks 
(trans. from German by Alice Zimmern) 

Bury. History of Greece 

Guerber. Myths of Greece and Rome 

Maspero. Ancient Egypt and Assyria 

Tarbell. History of Greek Art 

Herodotus. History 

Wheeler. Alexander the Great 

Botsford. Source Book of Ancient History 


European History 
List of ten books 
Either 
Robinson, J. H. Readings in European His- 
tory. Ginn 
For courses covering only the modern period. 
or 
Robinson, J. H. and Beard, C. A. Readings 
in Modern European History. Ginn 
Tappan, E. M. When Knights Were Bold. 
Houghton 


Mathews, S. The Revolution. 


French 


Longmans 
Either 
Hazen, C. D. Modern European History 


American Historical Series, Holt, 1919, to begin 
ning of war, 1914. Hazen’s Modern Europe, Holt, 
1920, a revision of the above, with added chapters 
m “ England in the Seventeenth Century,” “ France 
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Under Louis XIV,” “ The Industrial Revolution,” 
** World War,” “ Making of Peace,” extends to 1919. 


or 
Hayes, C. J. H. Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe. Macmillan 


Especially volume 2; chapters on “‘ The Industrial 
Revolution,” ‘“ Social Factors in Recent European 
History, 1871-1914,” “The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1867-1914,” “The Rus- 
sian Empire, 1855-1914,” and “‘ The New Imperial- 
ism and the Spread of European Civilization in 
Asia.” 


Lowell, E. J. The Eve of the French Revo- 
lution. Howusrhton 


Emerton, E. 
Ages. Ginn 


Recommended in minimum list of ten books in an- 
cient history; should be included in European if not 
already made available through ancient history. 


Munro, D. C. History of the Middle Ages. 
Appleton, 1902 


The more recent book by the some author, en- 
titled The Middle Ages, 395-1272 (Century His- 
torical Series, 1921), treats the subject more fully. 


Jessopp, A. The Coming of the Friars. 
Putnam 
Useful also for English history. 

Adams, G. B. Growth of the French Nation. 
Macmillan 

Hayes, C. J. H. A Brief History of the 
Great War. Macmillan 


Introduction to the Middle 


Additional desirable books recommended by at 
least four teachers 


Hazen. Europe Since 1815 


The revised edition, 2 volumes, with chapters on 
World War and Peace of Versailles, brings narra- 
tive to 1923. Holt, Amer. Historical Series, 1923. 


Van Loon. Story of Mankind 

Schapiro. Modern and Contemporary Euro- 
pean History 

Thorndike. History of Medieval Europe 

Robinson and Beard. Development of Mod- 
ern Europe 

Davis. Roots of the War 

Seignobos. History of Medieval and Mod- 
ern Civilization 

Hazen. Fifty Years of Europe, 1870-1919 


Chapters from his Modern European History, with 
some changes, and the addition of a chapter on the 
Great War. Holt, 1919. 


Gibbons. The New Map of Europe 

Seymour. Diplomatic Background of the 
War 

Davis. Life on a Medieval Barony 

Seebohm. Era of the Protestant Revolution 


To supplement material on reformation, especially 
in view of possible choice between Hazen and Hayes, 
volume 2. Especially valuable and interesting are 
Seebohm’s chapters on grievances and revolts of 
peasants; Peasants’ War of 1525; “ General Results 
of Era”; “ Economic Results.” 





English History 
List of ten books 
Cheyney, E. P. Industrial and Social His- 
tory of England. Macmillan 
Green, J. R. Short History of the English 
People. Amer. Book Co. 
Cheyney, E. P. Readings in English His- 
tory. Ginn 
Tickner, F. W. Social and Industrial His- 
tory of England. Longmans 
Jessopp, A. 
nam 
Tuell, H., and Hatch, R. W. Selected Read- 
ings in English History. Ginn 
Quennell, M. History of Everyday Things 
in England. Scribner 
Strachey, L. Queen Victoria. Harcourt 
Traill, H. D. Social England. Putnam 
One of the three following general books 
on English history: 
Fletcher, C. R. L. 
Clarendon Press 
Mowat, R. B. History of Great Britain, 
Oxford Univ. Press 
Cross, A. L. A Shorter History of England 
and Great Britain. Macmillan 
“Fletcher is valuable for descriptions of economic 
conditions and lively characterizations of types of 
people.” 
__““ Mowat is useful for its constant quotations and 
illustrations from contemporary sources.’ 3 vols. “ Is 
more adapted to high school than to college pupils.” 
“Cross is suggested for its comprehensiveness and 


its usefulness, not for reading, but for verification of 
details.” 


Coming of the Friars. Put- 


History of England 


American History 
List of ten books 
Wilson, W. Division and Reunion. 
mans 
Hart, A. B. Formation of the Union. Long- 
mans 


Long- 


American History Told by Contem- 

poraries. Macmillan 

Fiske, J. Critical Period of American His- 
tory. Houghton 

Bogart, E. L. Economic History of the 
United States. Longmans 

Channing, E. A History of the United 
States. Macmillan 
Five vols, already published 

Eggleston, E. Beginners of a Nation. 
Appleton 

Lingley, C. R. Since the Civil War. Cen- 
tury 


(Concluded on page 124) 
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Governor Urges Improvement of Rural Schools 


A suggestion that committees of both houses 
of the Legislature confer with the Board of 
Regents of The University of the State of 
New York on the subject of devising measures 
to improve rural education in the State was 
made by Governor Alfred E. Smith in his 
message at the opening of the Legislature on 


January 7th. 

This subject he said, “continues to be most 
pressing,” and he urged that “ petty differences 
as to details be swept aside, and that major 
consideration be given to the fundamental prin- 
ciples that should govern the reorganization of 
rural education.” These are, he stated, “the 
necessity for a larger administrative and tax 
unit and increased support by the State for 
better educational opportunity in the rural 


schools.” 
The part of the Governor’s message relating 


to educational matters follows: 

No more sacred obligation rests upon the 
people of our State than the maintenance at 
all times of the great Department of Education 
at the highest point of efficiency. During my 
whole period of public service, I have con- 
stantly endeavored tq improve and develop it, 
having always in mind the accepted fundamental 
principle that in the finai analysis the leading 
factor of educational efficiency is the teacher. 
In looking back over the past, I shall always 
view with much satisfaction the part I was 
permitted to play in the salary increases ac- 
corded to our teachers in 1920, which placed 
New York in the very front rank in recog- 
nizing the worth of its teaching service. In 
that same year it was my privilege to approve 
the new salary schedules in the state normal 
schools and the State College for Teachers. 

I have supported the principle of equal pay 
for equal service and this has now been largely 
established in our educational system. After 
a full and frank discussion in 1924, I approved 
the bill giving equal pay to both sexes through- 
out the educational system of the State. 

In 1924, I said in my annual message to the 
Legislature that no part of our state program 
of education was more important than insuring 
to the school system a professionally trained 
teaching personnel. I further said that I believe 
we would have to depend upon these institu- 
tions for the professional training of those who 
are entering the teaching ranks. As a result 
of my recommendation in this direction, we 
have made our training courses stronger by 
providing for a minimum of one full year of 
professional study beyond the high school, and 
in 1923 I signed the bill providing for the 
increase in the state appropriation necessary for 
this purpose. 

Our support of these institutions has made 
possible a reorganization of the professional 


courses and placed us where our wealth and 
power as a State require that we be, on a strict 
level with any other state in our Union. As a 
result, there are enrolled in our normal schools 
and colleges far more professional students 
than we have ever had before in all of our 
history. It also made possible an improvement 
in teaching standards for our rural schools. As 
further improvement and development in the 
teaching personnel or the material equipment of 
teacher training is requested, I shall stand ready 
to advocate that the State meet any clearly 
demonstrated need. 

I have continually advocated the extension of 
part-time, evening, Americanization and voca- 
tional classes. In my judgment, nothing is 
more indicative of the stable and sterling char- 
acter of our citizenship than their interest in 
the improvement of those of mature years who 
because of circumstances over which they had 
no control were deprived of early opportunity 
for education. 

In the continued development of our educa- 
tional program which is fundamentally a state 
function, we must recognize two major prob- 
lems. One is concerned with finance, while the 
other relates to the pressing need for improve- 
ment in rural schools. School costs have been 
mounting rapidly but not out of proportion to 
educational needs or out of comparison with 
general economic conditions. The efficiency of 
our schools must be maintained at the highest 
possible standard. 

I have repeatedly recommended measures for 
the improvement of rural education. This con- 
tinues to be most pressing. There is, however, 
at least one outstanding result of our discus- 
sions, and that is that every one recognizes as 
never before the urgent and immediate need 
for remedial constructive legislation. It is time 
that petty differences as to details were swept 
aside, and that major consideration be given to 
the fundamental principles that should govern 
the reorganization of rural education. I sub- 
mit for your consideration the necessity for a 
larger administrative and tax unit and increased 
support by the State for better educational op- 
portunity in the rural schools. I assure you 
that any constructive measure for the improve- 
ment of rural education that may be presented 
to me, based upon these guiding principles and 
having the approval of those most vitally con- 
cerned, will have my support; I also suggest 
that the appropriate committees of both houses 
of the Legislature confer on this subject with 
the Board of Regents of the University. They 
are men of broad experience and vision and are 
serving the State devotedly without remunera- 
tion. I have always welcomed from them at 
any time recommendations relating to the 
future development and the continued improve- 
ment of our educational system. If this sug- 
gestion meets with your approval I shall be 
very glad to see that such conference is brought 
about as speedily as possible. 
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John F. Hummer Is President of Principals Association 





John F. Hummer 


John F. Hummer, principal of the Bingham- 
ton Central High School, was elected president 
of the Associated Academic Principals at the 
fortieth annual meeting of the organization, 
which was held on December 29, 30 and 31, 
Raynor, prin- 


1924, in Syracuse. George F. 


cipal of the Chautauqua High School, was 
elected vice president. H. Claude Hardy, 
superintendent of schools at Fairport, was 


reelected secretary and James F. Taylor, prin- 
cipal of the Niagara Falls High School, was 
reelected treasurer. 

The meeting was one of the most successful 
in the history of the association. Since it was 
the fortieth anniversary of the organization, a 
birthday celebration was held at the annual 
banquet. Several of the former presidents of 
the association were present and a large birth- 
day cake was cut by John G. Allen of Roches- 
ter, president of the organization in 1896. A 
testimonial was presented to S. Dwight Arms, 
who retired on September 1, 1924 as State 
Supervisor of Ancient Languages. Doctor 
Arms was for 10 years secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals. 





Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing : 

That the legislative committee be instructed 
to resist every effort made to lessen the super 
visory powers now exercised by principals and 
boards of education of any duly constituted 
academic school. 

That the association favor legislation to give 
each pupil in the State, irrespective of the 
locality in which he may reside, the same ad- 
vantages in the way of financial aid from the 
State. 

Fhat 


moted to entitle any union free school district 


legislation be recommended and _ pro- 
employing an officer who devotes all his time 
to the supervision of teaching, to the superin- 
tendent’s quota from the State and to such other 
rights and privileges as are now held by vil- 
lages employing a superintendent of schools. 

That the association indorse dnd express con- 
fidence in the system of Regents examinations, 
viewing with concern the present trend toward 
limitation of papers which are subject to regu- 
lar review in Albany, and particularly since 
those papers have to do with the basic subjects 
of the first and second years of the high school 
course; and that the Legislature be requested 
to increase the funds for the Department so 
that more papers can be reviewed 

That the association recommend and urge the 
Department to modify its ruling so that aca- 
demic schools may be allowed to give Regents 
examinations for credit one year only in ad- 
vance of the grade of its registration, and that 
quotas 
based upon the grade for which they are regis- 


academic schools receive the financial 
tered rather than upon attendance. 

Committees of the association are: 

Executive Bennett, 
Yonkers, chairman; Burt W. Alverson, Dexter ; 
Burtis E. Whittaker, Oyster Bay. 

Nominating committee: J. S. Fox, Pough- 
keepsie, chairman; H. B. Arthur, Delhi; C. B. 
Olds, Hudson Falls; C. R. Dye, Fredonia; 
H. F. Sabine, Southampton. 

Resolutions committee: F. M. Markham, 
Cobleskill, chairman; H. E. Tuttle, Mamaro- 
neck; S. L. Brown, Ogdensburg; H. E. Elden, 
Baldwinsville; C. D. Marsh, Port Jervis. 

Legislative committee: F. W. Crumb, Water- 


committee: George L. 


(Concluded on page 124) 
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Increased State Aid Necessary 


An increase in the allowance made by the 
State for the support of public schools is the 
the Board of Regents of 
New York to 
many com- 


recommendation of 
The University of the State of 
relieve the financial difficulties of 
munities. An explanation of this was made by 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
following a meeting of the Board of Regents 
held on January 1, 1925. The statement by 
Doctor Graves follows: 


The Regents after careful investigation, as 
every city, village and district superintendent 
knows, have come to the conclusion that the 
State should grant larger allowances for neces- 
sary teachers’ salaries in each city, village and 
necessary rural school district. The Constitu- 
tion commands the Legislature of the State to 
maintain our common schools, but instead of 
doing that, a little less than one-fifth of the 
amount necessary to maintain them is now ap- 
propriated by the State and consequently even 
large cities hampered by constitutional limita- 
tions and many villages and rural school dis- 
tricts find it almost impossible to support their 
schools properly in these days of greatly 
increased costs, which have more than doubled 
the cost of many of our schools. To have good 
schools, however, we must have good teachers, 
for such teachers are the soul of our schools: 
hence the State should contribute at least two- 
fifths of the cost of our schools everywhere; 
the State contribution, however, to be spent 
only for the salaries of mecessary teachers. 
Investigation will still continue as to larger tax 
units in rural sections and as to what shall be 
done with exceptionally weak rural schools. 
Further investigation is also necessary as to 
sources from which the State can raise the 
additional moneys for the schools 


necessary 
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without increasing school taxes upon real estate, 
for real estate taxes are often altogether too 
heavy at the present time. After these further 
investigations and in the near future, further 
conferences of the Regents will be held to 
decide upon the unfinished details of this plan. 
Of course the Regents can only suggest a 
remedy for our present school difficulties, but 
it is for the Legislature and the Governor to 
amend, or say yes or no to what is proposed. 


—_Q——_ 


Poem Gives Sportsman’s Code 


In an address before the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals in Syracuse, Daniel 
Chase, Chief of the Physical Education Bureau 
of the Department, quoted a poem by Berton 
Braley, which schoolmen praised as embodying 
the principles for which New York State 
schools strive in inculcating good sportsman- 
ship athletic contests. The poem 


follows: 


-_a-/- 


through 


PRAYER OF A SPORTSMAN 


Dear Lord, in the battle that goes through life 
I ask but a field that is fair, 

A chance that is equal with all in the strife 
A courage to strive and dare; 

And if I should win, let it be by the code 
With my faith and my honor held high; 
And if I should lose, let me stand by the road 

And cheer as the winners go by! 


And Lord, may my shouts be ungrudging and 
clear, 
A tribute that comes from the heart, 
And let me not cherish a snarl or a sneer 
Or play any sniveling part; 
Let me say: “ There they ride on whom laurel’s 
bestowed 
Since they played the game better than I,” 
Let me stand with a smile by the side of the 
road 
And cheer as the winners go by! 


So grant me to conquer, if conquer I can 
By proving my worth in the fray; 
But teach me to lose like a Regular Man 
And not like a craven, I pray. 
Let me take off my hat to the warriors who 
strode 
To victory splendid and high, 
Yea, teach me to stand by the side of the road 
And cheer as the winners go by! 


ra 
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Doctor Skinner Advocates Examination System Changes 


Five changes in the examinations system of 
the State Department of Education were advo- 
cated by Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of 
the Examinations and Inspections Division of 
the Department, at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Academic Principals on December 
29th in Syracuse. The changes are made neces- 
sary, Doctor Skinner said, by the unprecedented 
growth in high school enrolment and hence in 
the need for increased service from the Depart- 
ment, while at the same time requests for 
increased appropriations have not been realized. 

“We shall therefore have to seek relief,” he 
said, “through additional economies and simpli- 
fication of our whole examination scheme and 
of the credentials of the University based upon 
this scheme. We have gone as far as we can 
in our administrative procedure. It is not safe 
to accept any larger number of papers or 
subjects at school rating. The measures which 
I recommend for your consideration look 
toward accomplishing the result through other 
methods.” 

These recommendations are: 

1 The abolition of the grade examinations 
prepared by the district superintendents and 
often loosely and erroneously referred to as 
Regents examinations. The Department’s only 
share in them is to print and distribute them 
for the district superintendents, but even this 
work has become an incubus. Their place 
should be filled with standardized tests and 
other more modern diagnostic material. 


2 The extension to all high schools of the 
procedure now in effect in cities and villages 
with respect to preliminary examinations and 
to preliminary certificates. The preliminary 
papers are not rated in the Department and 
cities and villages employing superintendents 
are given the choice of using them or not using 
them. 

3 A new form of academic diploma based 
partly upon Regents examinations and partly 
upon certification of principals; the examina- 
tions to be in the subjects which are the core 
studies of the curriculum; this diploma to be 
issued only to schools approved upon inspection 
for this special purpose. 

4 The establishment through certification of 
a group of approved teachers in each major 
field of instruction, whose work, both in instruc- 
tion and in the rating of papers, is of such 
high quality that the Department may accept 
without review examination papers in subjects 
taught and reviewed by them. This scheme 
has already been partly in operation in the 
fields of English and modern languages, with 
the approval of the Board of Regents. It was 
extended in September 1924 to the field of 
social studies and if it proves satisfactory it 
should be extended to all major subjects. 

5 The gradual introduction of certain forms 
of the new type of examinations to be used as 
a part of our present system of content or 
essay type of examinations. 





Ilion Appropriates $110,000 
To Enlarge Grade Schools 


The proposition to appropriate $110,000 to en- 
large the West Hill elementary school building 
in Ilion was approved by the voters of the dis- 
trict on December 6th. The vote was 595 


to 146. 

This is the second favorable vote on improv- 
ing school facilities in Ilion during the present 
school year. The first proposition to appro- 
priate $160,000 to enlarge the high school build- 
ing was approved on October 11th by a vote 
of 1002 to 253. 





Control of Skin Diseases 
Is Duty of School Officials 


The Medical Inspection Bureau of the De- 
partment has issued a statement regarding the 
duties of school authorities in controlling cer- 
tain diseases. The statement follows: 


Pink eye and the four communicable skin 
diseases, pediculosis capitus, scabies, ringworm, 
and impetigo cotagioso, are not included in the 
list of communicable diseases named in the 
sanitary code of the State Department of 
Health. For this reason the school authorities, 
and not the health officers, must assume respon- 
sibility for their control in the school. 
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Fort Ann Parents Solve 
Rural Hot Lunch Problem 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Fort Ann 
has adopted a plan of serving hot cocoa and 
vegetable soup to pupils who are obliged to 
The plan is 
regarded as a very satisfactory solution of the 
problem which Mary G. McCormick, Super- 
visor of Nutrition in the Department, points 
out is not confined to rural schools, since in 


carry their lunches to the schools. 


many small high schools there are a number 
of boys and girls who live at some distance 
and go to and from school each day. While 
in schools having homemaking departments a 
hot lunch may be prepared and served to such 
pupils, in schools without such facilities the 
majority of pupils who come from a distance 
eat a cold lunch each school day. The Fort 
Ann plan will be of interest to principals and 
teachers who are seeking to provide pupils with 
a hot dish. 

week a member of the association 
make the hot lunch for that 
period of time. Each child served pays 10 cents 
a week, the money being collected by the prin- 
cipal on Monday morning and being turned 
over by him to the person in charge for that 
week. Cups of uniform size were purchased 
and given to the pupils, each child being respon- 
sible for the care of his own cup during the 
year. 

A milk dealer leaves milk at the home of the 
person in charge for the week. Cocoa is pur- 
chased in 10 or 20-pound cans so as to take 
advantage of a reduction in price allowed for 
quantity orders. Sugar is bought as it is 
needed by the person in charge. On Wednes- 
days cocoa is not served but vegetable soup is 


Each 
volunteers to 


substituted. 

Just before noon each day a boy is appointed 
to carry the cocoa or soup to the school. The 
pupils are seated in one room with a teacher 
in charge to serve the cocoa or soup. After 
lunch one is chosen to return the receptacle to 
the person who made the soup or cocoa. 

The amount paid by the children just about 
covers the expenses of furnishing the lunch. 
All money received and paid by the person in 
charge is accounted for in an expense book 
which is balanced each week. 

ae eee 
Greenlawn school was dedicated 


The new 


with appropriate ceremonies on December 15th. 


R. A. Searing Reelected Secretary 
of Teachers Association 


At the meeting of the executive committee 
of the New York State Teachers Association 
on December 30th in Syracuse, Richard A. 
Searing of Rochester, was reelected secretary 
of the association, a position he has held for 
more than 25 years. 

In his report to the committee, 
Searing stated that the membership of the asso- 
ciation at the close of the campaign carried on 
during the year was 29,595, the largest number 
in the history of the association and making 
the organization the second largest teachers’ 
body in the country. When he became secre- 
tary of the association the membership was 
573 and the annual budget was $4000. The 
total receipts during the past year were $51,870. 

Mr Searing has devoted his life to educa- 
tional work. He was educated in the Rochester 
public schools and at the University of Roches- 
ter, from which he was graduated in 1887. He 
also received the master of arts degree. In 
1884 he was appointed a grammar school prin- 
cipal in Rochester. He was principal of School 
14 until 1898, when he was designated by the 
board of education to organize the City Normal 
School of which he was principal until 1904, 
when he became superintendent of schools at 
North Tonawanda, where he remained 16 years. 
He resigned in August 1920 to devote his whole 
time to his work as secretary of the New York 
State Teachers Association. 

In 1904, when the Legislature by special act 
created the New York State Board of Exam- 
iners to act under the direction of the Board 
of Regents, Mr Searing was one of the first 
members appointed by Andrew S. Draper, then 
Commissioner of Education, to represent the 
third class cities of the State. He served on 
this board 16 years. 


Secretary 


——_oO-———- 


Slides Available on 
Lincoln and Washington 


The demand upon the Visual Instruction 
Division of the Department for lantern slides 
on Abraham Lincoln and George Washington 
is very heavy during February. Consequently 
the Division has announced that schools wishing 
these slides during that month should file their 
applications early. 
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Recent Books on Education 








8 Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State primary interests are in the field of instruction and 
? Lit confining its efforts to the range of the practical. 
brary ons ; : : 
, Millis, W. A. & H. H. Teaching of high 
American classical league. Classical investi- school subjects. N. Y. Centurv Co. 1924 
gation. Part 1. General report: a sum- $2 
mary of results with recommendations for A study of the rposes 
: . . 2 ae education. Separ treat th 
the organization of the course in secondary est tuntiedie al temnak er Ae ‘os 
. ° . . e } tt ? > 7 ) , 
Latin and for improvement in methods of school subjects. Intended for normal 
. ; x gg classes preparing high school teachers and for the 
teaching. Princeton, N. 5. Princeton individual teacher wishing an authoritative and 
rap in . . stimulating discussion of the relative values of high 
Univ. Press. Free on application pee ge Bg ion ; ™ e 
The offer of the General Education Board to : , = ee — 
finance an exhaustive investigation of the classical Spain, Cc. L. Phe platoon school. N. \ 
teaching of the country furnished an opportunity to Macmillan. 1924. $2 
test the aims already formulated and to ascertain The Tenens ; ot — . 
the views of the most progressive thinkers of the q Phe _ chapters of fue readable le 
country as to the value and possibilities of classical voted % ‘ “3 cv ae, the ee, _ 
instruction. This opportunity has been eagerly ny .> } aod oe for the elementary school, fc wes 
embraced and the results are ‘now at hand in this ry 4 n Det o a the pl ator mn school as devel. 
report. They are not an a priori pronouncement of ee amie ~ “i oe by ype d any oo - on 
am co ) c. a 1¢ s enthusiastic us aith 


special pleaders but are based on scientific investi- 
gation and a resolute determination to draw con 
clusions only from ascertained facts. 


Beglinger, N. J. Methods in adult elemen- 


that the platoon schools meet educational as well as 
economic requirements. 


Tindal, E. V. & Myers, J. D. Junior high 





° 9 , . . oc ife y r . 0? 
tary education. N. Y. Scribner. 1924. school life. N.Y. Macmillan. 1924 
is aieatie A book based on the belief that guidance is the 
80 cents principal function of the junior high school The 
Of fundamental importance in this interesting authors give an intimate picture of life in their own 
little book are the devices for securing concentra- school together with a discussion of underly ing prin 
tion of attention. With foreigners unable to sped ak ciples, In no sense a theoretical discussion, but a 
English, for instance, mastery of the word as a record of growth in thought and experience in a 
whole and of its component parts by eye and ear particular school. Being the first in its locality, 
‘ drills precedes demonstration of its use. Although the Holmes School has served as a proving ground 
most space is given to languages, there are chapters of junior high school theory and practice. While 
ad on the social sciences and arithmetic. Both for- much of its work is experimental, only such activi 
eigners and English-speaking adults are considered ties are recorded as have proved to be of value 
throughout. under the severe test of actual trial in classroom or 
. s club. 
Chapman, J. C. & Counts, G. S. Principles ‘oe 
. 2 3 an Waples, Douglas. Procedures in high school 
of education. Bost. Houghton. 1924. . speared : “ 
ain teaching. N.Y. Macmillan. 1924 
¢ 2 . - 
POF 9 ms : ere : An unusual combination of a study of problems 
The place of education in individual and_ social and procedures in high school te aching and a guide 
life, the psychological and the sociological founda- book for teachers in training, giving definite infor 
tions of education and the principles governing the mation and helps. 
conduct of the school —these captions indicate the The avowed purpose of the book is to challenge 
scope of this book. -The functions of the elementary the teacher's thinking and to stimulate criticism; 
school, secondary school and colleges are respectively criticism of conventional methods of teaching, of 
discussed in separate chapters. the teacher’s own standards and technic and of the 
" t oO self as r oO " c 2 
Hawksworth, Hallam. What are you going HOES Coures Seek a0 an cuemple of gees teaching 
to be: little talks on the vocations. N. Y. —o 
Century. 1924. $1.75 
Here are twelve representative fields of employ- Tats et 
ment, each discussed by an established leader in Dr John H. W alsh Dies 
that particular field. Men who have made a success = r 7 
of their careers and speak from experience, give an at Age of 72 y ears 
idea of the opportunities and the conditions to be 5 : i 
expected in a dozen professions or branches of Dr John H. Walsh, for 43 years connected 
t s. . : e ar > - es ° 
ee io / teatiels in juni with the schools of New York City, rising from 
“ac : Fis in junior . . 
Hawley, H. L. Teaching hte a . — a teacher in a Brooklyn public school to the 
ig sc . 30s oughton. . was : . . . 
‘ high schools. Bost. ugar ” position of associate superintendent, died on 
$1.2 2 o 
$1.20 December 13th. He was 72 years old and 
A chatty, readable little book hitting some of the * eo 
high places of modern teaching. Brings together retired a year ago. 
attractively much good practice. 
Lincoln, E. A. Beginnings in educational —— 
easurement. Phil. Lippincott. 1924. = eats ie 
$1.60. _ PP The district superintendents report 1978 hot 
lunches in the schools under their supervision. 


Aims to equip the classroom teacher with enough " 
fundamental information to permit ocemee ol This 
oO S q mple 

| room use of the results of testing. Brief, simp number reported last year. 


is an increase of almost 200 above the 


and eminently sane, intended for readers whose 
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Superintendent Distributes 
Little Traveling Libraries 

A means of making wide use of books in his 
possession has been devised by William E. 
Bensley, superintendent of schools of the fifth 
district of Erie county. From his books, many 
of which were sample sets of readers, supple- 
mentary readers, books of history and travel, 
he made up eleven “ little traveling libraries,” 
each consisting of about twenty-five volumes. 
He also inclosed in each set sample textbooks 
for the use of teachers. These included his- 
tories, geographies and spelling books. 

The libraries are sent out on application of 
the teachers and may be kept for 2 months. 
Superintendent Bensley reports that both teach- 
ers and pupils are very much interested in the 
plan and have derived much benefit from the 


books. 


o-——. 


John F. Hummer 
Is Elected President 


(Concluded from page 119) 


vliet, chairman; W. A. Andrews, Ballston Spa; 
E. M. Robinson, Troy; M. S. Thomas, Buffalo; 
H. B. Arthur, Delhi. 

Examinations committee to confer with 
Director Avery W. Skinner: Howard D. 
Burdge, Fredonia, chairman; Herbert L. Sack- 
ett, Olean; John M. Sayles, Albany; H. H. 
Lamberton, Malone; Harris Crandall, Corinth. 

Committee on legislation concerning super- 
vising principals: F. M. Markham, Cobleskill, 
chairman; H. G. Coons, Lake Placid; M. J. 
Multer, Cooperstown. 

Committee to cooperate with Phi Beta Kappa 
Association with reference to scholarship soci- 
eties: O. S. Bragdon, New Rochelle, chair- 
man; H. L. Sackett, Olean; C. N. Cobb, 
Albany. 


Regents Approve Establishment 
of Law School in Brooklyn 


The Board of Regents on January Ist gave 
approval to the establishment of a law school 
as part of St John’s College, Brooklyn. It will 
become a registered law school at the end of 
3 years if it is then meeting the standards of 


the Regents.. 
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History Teachers Report 
Books Useful to Pupils 


(Concluded from page 117) 


Bryce, J. American Commonwealth. Mac- 
millan 

Franklin, B. Autobiography. Dutton, 
Everyman’s Library; also various other 


editions 


Additional desirable books recommended by at 
least four teachers 

Elson. History of the United States 

Thwaites. The Colonies 

Bassett. Short History of United States 

Rhodes. History of the United States Since 
1850 

Roosevelt. Winning of the West 

Halsey. Great Epochs of American History 

Haworth. United States in Our Own Times 

Paxson. New Nation 

Sparks. The Expansion of the American 
People 

Fiske. The American Revolution 

Wilson. History of the American People 

Paxson. Recent History of the United 
States 

Muzzey. Readings in American History 

McMaster. History of the People of the 
United States 

McLaughlin. Readings in the History of 
the American Nation 

Earle. Home Life in Colonial Days 

Fish. Development of American Nationality 

Burgess. The Middie Period 

Andrews. The United States in Our Own 
Times 

Walker. Making of the Nation 

Tarbell. Life of Lincoln 

Sparks. Men Who Made the Nation 

Schouler. History of the United States 

Parkman. Works (in part) 

Elson. Sidelights on American History 

Becker. Beginnings of the American People 

Parkman. Struggle for a Continent 

—— Oregon Trail 

Charnwood. Abraham Lincoln 

Coman. Industrial History of the United 
States 

Dodd. Expansion and Conflict 

Hart. Social and Economic Forces in Amer- 
ican History 
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Local History of New York State 
The Battle of Golden Hill, January 18-19, 1770 




















Burns’ Coffee House, im which the first nonimportation agreement 
on October 31, 1765, by the merchants of the city of New York 


The battle of Golden hill, like the Boston 
Massacre occurring some weeks later, was an 
incident of the period between the Stamp Act 
disturbances and the military encounters which 
ushered in the Revolution. The daily heighten- 
ing of public feeling in the colonies and the 
growing conviction of Americans as well as of 
the British soldiers stationed among them, that 
war was impending, rendered such events almost 
inevitable. 

On June 4, 1766, after the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, citizens of New York erected on 
the Common (City Hall Park) a flagstaff from 
which were displayed the triumphant words, 
“The King, Pitt and Liberty.” The pole was 
cut down on August 10th by men of the 28th 
regiment; but after an affray between soldiers 
and citizens a second pole was raised on Sep- 
tember 23d, only to be destroyed the following 
night. A third, planted on the contested ground 
in the succeeding March, was at once leveled. 
A fourth pole was erected and was the center 
of several attacks which were repelled by its 
defenders. Governor Sir Henry Moore then 
forbade interference with this expression of 








popular sentiment It is worthy of mentior 
that the men who led in erecting the liberty 
poles were the Sons of Liberty, an organiza 
tion which had vigorously supported the agree 
ments not to import English goods whik 
measures oppressing the colonists were = in 
ope ration. 

The fourth staff remained standing until 
January 13, 1770 when an effort for its destruc- 
tion was made by soldiers belonging to the 16th 
regiment, who, failing in this, raided La 
Montanye’s tavern, a meeting place of patriot 
societies. On three successive nights the 
attempt was renewed and was finally success- 
ful. An additional provocation on the part of 
the military was the posting of a placard in 
which the Sons of Liberty were denounced and 
challenged. 

On January 18th the seizure by Isaac Sears 
and Walter Quackenbos, private citizens, of 
two soldiers engaged in posting the placards 
drew to the place twenty armed soldiers deter- 
mined to rescue their comrades and a crowd of 
people who were resolved to prevent the rescue 
with clubs and similar weapons. The mayor 
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appeared and ordered the soldiers to their quar- 
ters, but when citizens pursued, the soldiers 
stopped at the corner of Golden hill (now John 
street) between Cliff street and Burling slip. 
There they were reinforced and a_ conflict 
ensued. According to one account, fighting oc- 
curred as soon as the armed soldiers appeared 
on the scene. The affair on Golden hill ter- 
minated when officers of the regiment appeared 
and ordered their men to the barracks. On the 
following day strife was renewed, and later in 
the day was started again on the Common, 
ending when the soldiers were driven back to 
their barracks. The casualties in these irregu- 
lar engagements are variously stated, and 
probably could not be given with accuracy, as 
they embraced a number of noncombatants. 
Few were killed, many were injured. 

In celebration of victory, John Lamb, who 
was to win distinction in the long struggle 
approaching, with other patriots, raised a fifth 
pole, cased two-thirds of its length in iron, 
sunk 12 feet into the ground, on which was 
the inscription, “ Liberty and Property.” It is 
significant that this staff was not dedicated, like 
the first, to the king, or even to Pitt, the peer- 
less orator who had championed American 
rights, but to the pure principle of liberty. 
Still even then the patriots maintained that they 
were contending for their rights as Englishmen. 
The meeting place of the Liberty Boys was 
named by them “ Hampden Hall” in recogni- 
tion of spiritual kinship with an illustrious 
defender of constitutional rights in the English 
Revolution; and they hailed Alexander Mc- 
Dougall, one of their number who had suffered 
most for popular freedom and a free press, as 
the American Wilkes. 

It is often said that the battle of Golden hill 
was the definite expression of a principle and 
differed in this distinctness of character from 
the Boston Massacre. The men who stood up 
against the soldiers of the king on Golden hill 
wrote with stakes and sticks their declaration 
of free speech and the right of public 
assembly. 

aailicbens 


At a special election on December 22d, tax- 
payers of Mechanicville appropriated $175,000 
for the purpose of erecting an addition of 20 
rooms to the high school building. The vote 


was 206 to 141. 
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Doctor Sherman Gives 
Suggestions to Nurses 


How the school nurse can aid in improving 
the health program in schools is given by Dr 
Florence A. Sherman, Assistant Medical In- 
spector of Schocls. She has previously stated 
how other school officials and parents may 
assist, and the following suggestions complete 


.the series of statements that have appeared 


recently in the Bulletin. The school nurse may 
aid, she believes, in the following ways: 

1 By being and keeping physically fit 

2 By having the health viewpoint 

3 By practising daily health habits 

4 By being enthusiastic and so creating a live 
interest in her health talks in the classroom 

5 By keeping in as close touch as possible 
with all teachers 

6 By making personal effort in the cases of 
special and individual children in order to bring 
about desired results 

7 By working in closest cooperation with all 
health activities in school and outside 

8 By interested and tactful visits to the 
homes in efforts to bring about correction of 
physical defects 

9 By being strictly ethical in her relations 
with the school and family doctor and loyal to 
school authorities 

10 By making health contagious in her per- 
sonal contact with all 





Examination Conference 
To Be Held in Syracuse 


The Examinations and Inspections Division 
of the Department will hold consultation con- 
ferences on January 20th to 23d at the Central 
High School in Syracuse, for the heads of 
departments and senior teachers of central New 
York schools, with respect to the rating of the 
January 1925 Regents examinations papers. 

Similar group meetings have been conducted 
for a number of years by the supervisors of 
the Division in New York City and were held 
last year in Buffalo for teachers of western 
New York. 

The conferences have proved mutually help- 
ful, not only in standardizing ratings but also in 
interpreting the spirit of the Department with 
respect to its examination scheme. 
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Nutrition Notes 


The milk feeding for undernourished chil- 
dren has been organized in this State in forty- 
seven cities and in forty-seven incorporated vil- 
lages. In twenty-seven cities and in twenty- 
eight villages 75 per cent or more of the chil- 
dren receiving the milk pay for it. In Schenec- 
tady 97 per cent of the children pay for it. 


There are 610 scales in schools supervised 
by district superintendents. In 538 of these 
schools the children are weighed monthly. This 
reflects an active interest in health in the teach- 
ers in the rural and small village schools. 


All of the cities and sixty-one of the incor 
porated villages have bought some scales for 
weighing the children, and forty cities and 
thirty villages have placed scales in all their 
schools. Monthly weighing of children is an 
established practice in many communities 
Interest of the child in his own health becomes 
active when he learns that there is a standard 
weight for his age and height and that it is 
largely within his power to reach the zone of 
normal weight. The teachers may capitalize 
this interest on the part of the children to teach 
them many valuable lessons in health. 


Notes from the Field 


Assistant Commissioner James Sullivan spoke 
at the dedication of the new high school in 
Spring Valley on December 16th. 


During the term which ended on December 
12th there were 23,126 pupils enrolled in the 
Buffalo evening schools. This is a_record- 
breaking registration. 


By a vote of 76 to 24, the taxpayers of the 
seventh school district of the town of Pough- 
keepsie on December 19th decided to purchase 
for $15,000 a site for a new school. 


An appropriation of $300,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the erection of a school in 
the Islip terrace section of East Islip was ap- 
proved by a vote of 219 to 156. 


By a vote of more than 2 to 1, citizens of 
St Johnsville on January &th appropriated 
$175,000 for a new high school building. The 
sum of $2500 was appropriated for an addition 
to the site. 


A conference for teachers of the first and 
third supervisory districts of Steuben county 
will be held on January 29th and 30th in 
Painted Post. The D.partment will be repre- 
sented by Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief of the 
Educational Measurements Bureau; Ray P. 
Snyder, Chief of the Rural Education Bureau; 
and Nell Unger, Supervisor of School Libraries 


The first person to sign the guest book in the 
office of the Commissioner of Education this 
year was Andrew S. Draper, grandson and 
namesake of the first Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State of New York. With his 
father, Edwin L. Draper, a_ physician of 
Urbana, IIl., the boy visited the Department on 
January 2d 
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